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Orono. On the evening before the contest, a preliminary try-out was held and from the entire number of contestants, eight were chosen for the final contest. I had at no time been very confident; so I was somewhat surprised to find my name posted on the bulletin board the next morning as one of the final participants. The evening came and the contest was on. The chapel, seating some five hundred people, was crowded to the doors, and the interest was intense. I was fourth to speak, I gave the entire Court Scene from the "Merchant of Venice." From the moment I began, I was absolutely oblivious to the presence of the audience, lost in my supreme effort. It was a great moment in my life, the like of which I have experienced only twice since that evening.
The contest over, the judges withdrew and later returned with their decisions. One by one four of the contestants were called to the platform. As only three prizes were offered, I knew that I had failed. The chairman of the committee was the professor of Latin at the University. Solemnly he announced the awards, but instead of first announcing the first prize, he announced the two special mentions and dismissed the recipients from the platform. Then he announced the third prize and finally the second. When this was over, he stepped to* the front of the rostrum. A tense moment followed. Amid a breathless silence, he made a fewrsity at Orono, Maine, an mterscholastie oratorical contest is held yearly, to
